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nowhere states unequivocally what it Is. Hence it is hardly sur-
prising that his meaning has been sometimes misxinderstood, and
to remove such misunderstanding I shall here consider both the
nature and the implications of the doctrine of inner sense at con-
siderable length. From this consideration it will become apparent
that 'inner sense' in some form, whether we regard it as a psycho-
logical monstrosity or not, is no mere whim of Kant's but is an
essential element in his philosophy. Belief in it is imposed on him
by his whole conception of the importance of experimental science
in the field of knowledge.
If we next turn to the doctrine of the Analytic, we find that it is
dominated throughout by the limitations which Kant's particular
aim imposes, remembering that that aim is the establishment not
merely of a priori thought in general, but of a particular physical
theory, and by his psychological assumptions. In the end his
difficulty will be shown to be always that of time. He cannot say
'Time, like space, is immediately apprehended as a characteristic
of all appearances1, for to do so would be inconsistent both with
his psychology and with his metaphysics, compelling him to admit
that immediate awareness of my own existence is at least possible:
and this would shake the whole basis of the Critical Philosophy
by again opening the door to the Cartesian ' Idealism' which hfe
believed himself to have finally refuted. But he must maintain
that time is a characteristic of physical objects and not merely the
order of my ideas; for unless this is the case the Newtonianism
which he desires to support philosophically becomes mere ^delusion.
The primary purpose of the Analytic is to overcome this diffi-
culty. Kant claims to prove a case by accepting the doctrines
of contemporary psychology as sound in principle and then demon-
strating that they must be supplemented by the admission of
determinate a priori knowledge of objects in order to be consistent.
It is not enough that there should be a transcendental background
of some kind, though the necessity for such a background is shown
in the Metaphysical and Transcendental Deductions of the Cate-
gories. It must have specific properties, all of which are discover-
able by reflection on the nature of time itself.
Kant's procedure is as follows:1
The Metaphysical Deduction prepares the ground by differen-
tiating between general and transcendental thinking, which are
distinguished not in themselves but in their objects. Trans-
1 See above, p. 88.